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was not sound in religion. It was distressing enough to offer
Charles, whose youthful judgement was less firmly based; and
the Emperor confessed to his ambassador that without weighty
political reasons he would not have thought of subjecting his
son to the danger of forfeiting the eternal salvation of his soul.

At home, among Englishmen, two names were being can-
vassed, the Earl of Arundei and Sir William Pickering. Arundel
had nothing but rank and family to commend him. He was
about forty-seven, not handsome, and rather silly and loutish;
he had been married twice and had two married daughters.
They were disabilities, which in that age of mercenary marriage
customs and moving love lyrics would have mattered little if
the disparity of rank had been reversed. Pickering was about
forty-two, tall, handsome, very much a ladies5 man, and said to
have enjoyed the intimacy of many. These qualities, not rank or
fortune, gave him hope; and perhaps there was an old friendly
attachment between the Queen and him. Londoners rather
favoured his chances and took bets on them, while he himself,
courted by councillors and others with their eyes on the future,
lost his head and plunged into an extravagant life, giving him-
self airs by dining apart, with music playing. One day the talk
went that he was sending a challenge to the Earl of Bedford for
speaking ill of him. Six or seven weeks later he was quarrelling
with Arundel who had stopped him as he went through to the
Chapel inside the Queen's apartments, saying that he knew
quite well that a man of his rank had no right to be there; his
place was in the Presence Chamber. Pickering answered that of
course he knew, as he also knew that Arundel was an impudent,
discourteous knave.

Suitors, statesmen, everyone, talked of marriage. They
assumed, as a matter of course, that Elizabeth would marry. All
women did, who could; and the political reasons in Elizabeth's
case seemed overwhelming. When Parliament met at the end of
January 1559, the House of Commons urged this step on her.
She answered that since reaching years of understanding she
had chosen the virgin life, and if ambition, or danger, or the
peril of death could have led her into marriage, she would not